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tical populations, which Burt appears to confuse " ([138],
p. 275, [136],^. 20).1

4. R-technique has hitherto been concerned mainly with
' fractional' and c universal' factors. The factors for which
Q-technique is more particularly needed are c non-fractional'
and, as a rule,, non-universal. A non-fractional factor is
defined as one that " refers to the whole communality of the
variable " (here, of course, the c person ' : [138], pp. 272-3).
In more familiar terminology, this means that Q-technique,
like Thurstone's method of * simple structure,' will, as a
rule, avoid extracting any * positive general factor,' common
to every correlated variable (i.e. common to all the persons) ;
instead it will seek limited c group-factors 5 by analysing
certain clusters only (after the correlation table has first
been * suitably organized '), and will aim at ' oblique '
factors rather than ' orthogonal' ([98], p. 357). It follows
that to0-factor analysis, as distinct from multiple-factor
analysis by a general-factor method, must be employed.2

1  Admittedly I do not draw a " sharp distinction between them," or
rather,   I   regard   the   distinction  as  merely  a  formal distinction not a
material distinction : cf. above, p. 180.    It may be true to say that the
difference is (as Stephenson puts it) " conveniently overlooked " when I use
covariances;  but that is not true when I use correlations, which alone are
envisaged by Stephenson.    Indeed, my list of the conditions which should
normally be observed in correlating persons (as distinct from covariating)
included the very points on which he now insists; and I have always stressed
the peculiar difficulties involved in treating a selection of tests like a sample
from a population ([101], p. 68).

2  The * clusters' thus obtained would seem to be virtually identical with
the square diagonal c submatrices,' analysed by the usual simple summation
formula, in the so-called f group-factor'   method   (' method a').    The
identification seems justified by the fact that, where he extends his analysis
into the oblong submatrices, i.e. those containing low or negative correla-
tions produced by the overlapping of partly antagonistic group-factors
(e.g. [136], p. 243), he himself adopts my formula ([116], p. 355, eq. viii).
The chief difference is that I should nearly always begin by eliminating any
general factor first: and the chief weakness is that Stephenson has apparently
no criterion for his rearrangement of the correlations other than simple
inspection of the correlations or persons correlated.   Thus, in [98], pp. 364-5,
unless he had previously selected persons already known to belong to the manic-
depressive and schizophrenic f types/ he would probably have made his
calculations very differently ; and in other tables, as Davies has shown [130],
the divergences on which the clustering is based are often indistinguishable
from the fluctuations due to sampling.